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‘This number of LCM’ is remarkable not so much for containing only one article and a 
review, as for the brevity of the Editor’s notes. Professor Sutton’s article has been on the stocks 
too long, and so he publishes it as a whole and now and has room, therefore, only for the sad 
news that he has just received of the deaths of Paul Roesch, of the Maison de l’Orient, Lyon,on 
June 3rd, and of Anthony Andrewes on June 13th, the day after his 80th birthday. 

So pressed is he for space that the dinosaur is diminished. @ 
Corrigenda In Dr. Martin Dreher’s article in May there was an omission in n.16. The second 
reference to JG should be II2 102, Z.17-19 and the sentence continue after the parenthesis with the 
words gar nur zwei Strategen namentlich festgehalten (IG? 104, Z.1-3). And on p.80, ravens 
say Gorawk not Gorwak, and are described by Witherby, not Witheby. 


Dana Ferrin Sutton(The University of California, Irvine): Aristophanes 
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As I write, only volumes III.2, IV and V of R.Kassel and C. Austin, Poetae Comici Graeci (Berlin, 1983 — ) 
have appeared. Fragments of lost plays, unless otherwise stated, are quoted from this new edition. Other 
fragments are quoted from Kock’s Comicorum Graecorum Fragmenta. I am grateful to my Irvine colleague 
B.P.Reardon for reading an earlier version of this paper and making valuable suggestions for its 
improvement. 


The period from about 400 to, say, 380 B.C.! was decisive for comedy’s development. At 
the beginning of this period, plays were still being written that were recognizably Old 
Comedies, although signs of change were already visible. By its end, Middle Comedy had 
fully replaced Old Comedy. Unlike a second time of transition in the history of ancient 
comedy, from the Middle Comedy to the New, this period is adequately documented in our 
available evidence: two extant plays, Aristophanes’ Ecclesiazusae and Plutus, and 
occasionally interesting fragmentary material by Aristophanes and others. 

We have three ancient accounts of this transition. The first is found in Platonius’ 
essay On Comedy (1.13, p.3 Koster):2 
Aondv dé tis Snuoxpatlas vroxywpovons Und Tav Kata Tas ‘AOnvas TuppavidyvTwY Kai 
kahorayévns dAvyapxlas Kai petamintovons ths é€ovotas Tod Sryov els bAlyous Tivas Kal 
1 Henceforth all dates in this study are B.C.. 

2 W.J.W.Koster, Scholia in Aristophanem I.Ja (Groningen 1975). 
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Kpatuvouérvns ths dAtyapylas évéminte rots momntais pdBos’ ov ydp hv tiva mpogavias 
oxinrey Slkas dratotvtay rév wBpfouévay napa rdév monrav. lovey otv tov Etmoky éni 
Tg S&tddéat trols Bdrras dronuyévra els tiv Oddacoav im’ éxelvov([sc. Alcibiades], eis dv 
Kabiixe Tous Bdrras. Kai did Tobrto éxvnpdétepo mpos Ta oKdppata éyévovto Kai éméAttrov ol 
xopnyol: of yap ért mpobuylav elyov of ’A@nvator tovs yopnyo’s Tos Tas Sandvas Tots 
Xopevrats mapéxovras yetporovetv. tov yobv Alodoolkava ’Aptorogdyns ¢dibakev ds ovK yet 
Ta xopika péAn. TaVv ydp yopnydv pn yetporovoyrévay Kal Tav yopevTdv otk ExovTuy Tas 
tpogas wbmetnpéén Tis Kwpwdlas Tad yopikd péaAn kai tadv bnobécewy 6 TiTOs pEeTEBAFOn. 
oxotrod ydp évros ri dpxyala kwpudta tod oxdrrety Sniaywyols Kal dikaotas Kai oTpaynyous, 
napels 6 *Aptotogdyns tot ovuvi\Ows drocKkdyat bia Tov mrohiv ddBov Alodov 7d dpdua To 
ypagev Tots Tpaywoois ts Kakiis €xov Stacvpet. To.obtos obv éoriv 6 Tis péons Kwpwdlas 
timos, olds éariv 6 Alodoolkay "Aptaotoddvous Kai ol ‘Odvoets Kpartlvou kai metora TOV 
Trakadiv Spaidtav <td> obre yopikd obre mapaBdoets éyovra. 
Finally when democracy was extinguished by the tyrants at Athens, when an oligarchy was 
established, when power shifted from the commons to a few men and oligarchy was in the 
ascendancy, fear gripped the comic playwrights. For it was not possible to mock individuals 
openly when those insulted by the poets could bring legal action. For we know that Eupolis was 
drowned in the sea by the individual [i.e. Alcibiades] lampooned in his Baptae. And for this 
reason the choregoi grew fainthearted at such humor and became scarce, nor were the Athenians 
eager to elect choregoi to undertake the expense of providing choruses. So, for example, 
Aristophanes produced the Aeolosicon with no choral interludes. And when choregoi were not 
elected and when the choruses received no financial support, the choral parts of comedy began to 
wither away and the nature of comedy’s contents changed. For the object of Old Comedy was the 
ridicule of demagogues, jurors, and generals. But now out of fear Aristophanes abandoned this 
customary humor and poked fun at a play entitled Aeolus that had been written for the tragic stage. 
So such is the nature of Middle Comedy, exemplified by Aristophanes’ Aeolosicon, Cratinus’ 
Odysses, and a number of Old Comedies that lacked choral passages and the parabasis. 

The second is John Tzetzes’ Introduction to Comedy (XIal.97, p.27 Koster) 
“é&iipxece 5€ TO dtapaxadtntws ovTwoi Kwpwdeiv péxpis EvméaAcdos. érei 8 obtos els 
*"AAkiBiddnv tov otpatnydv dréppige oxdppa xat gavepds tiv tpavddtntra TovTov 
dtedAarddédpnoev — €Tuyov Sé téte Kai tats tpihpecv dvtes ws vausaylas mpoodoxupérvns — 
Keheve. rots otpatitas, kai i} dnak €xBodtrovow avrov els thy Oddatrav Kai dmiddeto, F 
axyolvy SeSeuévov dvdyovres Kai xatdyovres hoav els OdAarrav Kal TéAos teptéowoav Toirov 
Tou ’AAkiBiddou eliévtos attg “Bdirre pe ov Oupédats, éyw Sé oe KataxAvow USaotv 
dluuputdtroas”’ Kal ff oftus Ff mavredAds StedpOappévos trois Kipao ths Te gavepas Kal Tis 
ouufolikhs Kapwdlas éravén, Tov’ TotovTov Oavdrouv neptowbeis ovKéTt Kapwdlav pEeTHAgev 
dnapaxddurrrov, ddd yidiopa bévTos ’AAKiBiddov Kapwderv éEoxnuariopevus Kai pn mpodrAus 
aurés Te 6 Edmods Kpativés te nai epexpdtns Kal WAdtwv, ovy 6 gtAdaogos, "Aptoroddins 
Te ow éTépois Tad oupBodixd petexetploavro oKdppata, Kai  Sevtépa Kupwdia TH ’ATTiKG 
dveakiptnoev. as & éni naA€ov énexelpouv of *Artixol ddtxetv Kai ovdSé oupBodrots édrAéyyxecbat 
_Wedov, éymdloavro oupPodkds péev ylvecbac Kapwdlas, wAnv cata pdvev SovdAuv Kai Févav 
kdvreddev Kal 1 tpiTn Kapwdia éfavn, is fv PiAjpwv Kal Mévavdpos. 
This open ridicule directed against all citizens endured until the time of Eupolis. But when he 
poked fun at Alcibiades and ridiculed his lisp — they happened to be with the triremes, as a 
naval battle was expected — he gave orders to his soldiers. And they either entirely heaved him 
into the sea and killed him or attached him to a rope and repeatedly ducked him in the water 
but finally rescued him. And Alcibiades said to him ‘you gave me a dunking on the stage, so 
I'll soak you in the ocean!’ And so either the poet was killed outright and comedy that was 
forthright as well as symbolic came to an end, or this poet was rescued from such a death and 
3 Closely followed by ‘Anonymus Crameri II’. Xic.29 p.44 Koster, which Kaibel thought to be by Tzetzes 
himself (Koster discusses the authorship at pp.xxxff.). According to Koster, the account in the Scholia to 
Dionysius Thrax (XVIIIa.26 p.71 K.) seems to depend on this latter passage. 
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henceforth abstained from undisguised personal lampoon. Alcibiades had passed a psephism 
that comedy should be decorous and refrain from such open attacks. Then Eupolis, Cratinus, 
Pherecrates, Plato — not the philosopher — and Aristophanes himself turned their hands to 
symbolic jokes, and the second kind of comedy flourished at Athens. But the Attic poets 
persisted in attempting to outrage, and so people could not tolerate being held up to scorn even 
in symbolic humor and they voted that only slaves and foreigners could be ridiculed. And so 
the third form of comedy flourished in the time of Menander and Philemon. 

And, finally, Vita Aristophanis (XXVIII.50, p.135 Koster): 

“éyéveto 5é Kai altios Crdov Tois véows KayuKkois Aéyw S57 PiArpou Kai Mevdvdpw. dndlopatos 
yap yevopévov xopnyikod, woTe pn dvopaoTi Kapwd<iv tiva, Kai TaVv XYopnydv ovK dvTexdvTwv 
mpos TO xopnyety, kal navrdnaow éxredomulas tHE Ans trav Kopwdiav did TovTwy ab’Tav — 
altiov ydp Kapwdlas TO oKdmrewy tTivds — &ypape Kaopwdlav tivd Kidkadov, év g elodyet 
pOopav Kai dvayvupropov Kai tddMa rdvra, a éffAwoe Mévavdpos. 
And [Aristophanes] served as a model for the imitation of the new comic aespostas I mean 
Philemon and Menander. For when a choregic psephism was passed forbidding the 
lampooning of individuals by name, and when choregoi did not come forward to subsidize 
dramatic performances, comedy ran out of material insofar as its purpose had been personal 
ridicule. So he wrote a comedy Cocalus, in which he introduced rape, recognition, and the other 
things imitated by Menander. 

If we can momentarily overlook the obvious discrepancies between these passages, we 
can observe their broad agreement. All three present what might be called a cataclysmic view 
of dramatic change since they state that Middle Comedy arose at one time in reaction to a 
single powerful stimulus, the suppression of personal invective, which they regard as the 
essential characteristic of Old Comedy. And in at least the first and third of these seems to be 
present an implication that Aristophanes took the lead in engineering this change. 

Of these three accounts, that of Platonius is the most comprehensive and interesting, as 
the exclusion of invective is linked to such further changes as a diminution in the role of the 
chorus and the adoption of mythological plots. But the retreat from personal invective and more 
generally the depoliticization of comedy cannot realistically be blamed on the temporary 
oligarchic rule at the end of the fifth century. For when this writer blames that trend on the rule of 
the oligarchs, he begs an obvious question: when the oligarchs were defeated and democracy 
restored, why did comedy fail to revert to its original nature? Indeed, in the passages cited above 
and elsewhere? we hear of a series of attempts to stifle personal invective and other forms of free 
speech on the comic stage, but the historian of drama may be pardoned for exhibiting skepticism 
towards such accounts. Why should so much legislation be required to attain a single object, 
especially an object never fully achieved? For these traditions do not square with the observable 
fact that at no point does such invective entirely cease. While, to be sure, such humor in fourth 
century comedy is milder and directed primarily against such character-types as courtesans, 
philosophers, and outstanding reprobates, nevertheless it endures as a feature of Middle and even 
New Comedy, and even political figures are not entirely exempt from comic treatment.5 


4 These alleged attempts are, in approximate chronological order, the psephism of Morychides, which 
forbade personal invective for the years 439-7, attested by a Scholium on Aristophanes, Acharnians 67; 
Cleon’s two celebrated attempts to muzzle Aristophanes described in the Acharnians and the Wasps 
respectively; the Eupolis-Alcibiades anecdote, and the psephism which eventuated from this incident, which 
must be referred to a date prior to 415; the forbidding of personal invective by the oligarchs; and the fourth 
century ‘choregic psephism’ and the subsequent law limiting lampoon to slaves and foreigners mentioned by 
the Vita Aristophanis. 

5 For satire of individuals in later comedy cf. Ph.E.Legrand, The New Greek Comedy (tr. James Loeb, 
(London-New York 1917), 23-31, and T.B.L.Webster, Studies in Later Greek Comedy (2nd ed., Manchester 
1970), 37-58. It is interesting to observe that at the turn of the century there was a brief vogue for comedies 
that took their titles from the names of contemporary individuals (examples include Plato’s Cleophon and 
Hyperbolus, Strattis’ Callipides, Cinesias, and Zopyrus Ablaze, and Theopompus’ Pamphile). 
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Of course, the use of personal invective is not nearly as decisive for determining the 
nature of Old Comedy as these three writers indicate (unless, possibly, one elects to take this 
element as symbolic of political involvement in general). Nevertheless it proves instructive to 
take a look at this form of humor. If one reads Aristophanes’ extant comedies in their 
chronological order, he will notice that the amount and also the virulence of personal attacks 
diminishes sharply in plays written after the Wasps, and that some such plays (most notably 
the Lysistrata) are nearly devoid of such humor. And the targets are different in the post- 
Wasps plays. The poet lampoons reprobates, individuals with odd physical appearances, 
eccentrics, and a host of similar types, but he does not single out demagogues and their 
hangers-on for the sort of special treatment previously lavished on Cleon. 

In much the same way, after the Wasps Aristophanes ceases blaming Athenian 
problems, such as the Peloponnesian War, on the demagogues. In the Peace a double 
motivation for the War is provided: it is the result both of the crooked machinations of Pericles, 
safely dead (605ff.), and also of the perverse malice of the gods. The individuals who profit 
from the War’s protraction are the anonymous arms manufacturers who appear at the end of 
the play. Conspicuously absent is any railing at living politicians for continuing Pericles’ 
war policy. And in the Lysistrata the War is blamed on nothing less abstract than a general 
masculine belligerence. The only political figure to appear speaking in favor of the War is the 
Proboulos, another invented character. The kind of demagogue who continued on the path 
marked out by Pericles and Cleon is only ridiculed in passing (e.g. Cleophon at Thesm. 805 
and Frogs 677-85 and 1504, Peisander at Lys. 490f.). The contrast between the passing 
treatment given such latter-day demagogues and the lambasting administered to Cleon is 
remarkable. 

Beginning with the Peace one may speak of a certain increased gap between 
Aristophanic comedy and the world of quotidian political reality. The problems his characters 
tackle tend to be more abstract and the means they adopt to rectify them more decidedly 
fantastic. There are no more plays like the Acharnians, Knights, Wasps, Clouds, and 
Babylonians that comically anatomize the present social system (political, judicial, 
educational, and imperial) and blame Athens’ current evils on the operations of specific 
contemporary individuals. Nor is any individual attacked with the extravagant spleen 
exhibited in these earlier plays. For reasons such as these it does not seem entirely 
implausible to speak of evolutionary tendencies visible in the contents of Aristophanic 
comedy. But such a trend begins much earlier, and proceeds far more gradually, than the 
abrupt wrench suggested by the ancient writers quoted above. 

Nor is this tendency carried to any absolute conclusion in the poet's extant plays of the 
next century. The Ecclesiazusae presents us with a reasonably large portrait gallery of 
lampooned contemporaries. Some are mentioned only because their names afford occasion for a 
joke (Lamias at 77) or because of an outstanding physical characteristic (bushy-bearded 
Epicrates at 71, blear-eyed, boorish Neocleides at 254 and 398ff., lame Aesimus at 208, big-nosed 
Lysicrates at 630). Others are mentioned for the sake of their professions (doctor Antisthenes at 
366, Nausiclydes the entrepreneur at 426, Hiero the auctioneer at 757). In a play about money and 
its evils it is not surprising that some individuals are mentioned because they are paupers 
(Euaeon at 408ff., the poet Callimachus at 809), misers (Antisthenes at 806), or spendthrifts 
(Callias at 810). The poet cannot refrain from alluding to some outstanding ne’er-do-wells, such 
as the homosexual Epigonus at 330, the temple-fouling Cinesias at 330, and a courtesan named 
Phryne at 1101. Nor are political figures spared: the demagogue Agyrrhus, a pathic in his youth 
(102f., 184ff.), the right-wing orator Amynon (365). This list, while not exhaustive, conveys a 
notion of the range of contemporary individuals who serve as comic targets in the play. 

The list for the Plutus is shorter but scarcely nonexistent. Again, reprobates come in 
for some rough handling: the miserly Patrocles at 84, the uncouth arriviste and whoremonger 
Philonides at 179 and 303ff., the rascally painter Pauson at 602. So do some shady political 


6 The sole exception to this generalization is the continued more or less rough handling of Euripides. 
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types: the demagogues Pamphilus, Aristoxenus and Agyrrhus at 174ff. (cf. also 385 for 
Pamphilus), and the thievish sycophant-orator Neocleides at 665. 

The observable facts therefore strongly tell against the veracity of the three accounts 
quoted above. If there were any attempts to legislate personal comic invective out of existence, 
clearly they failed. 

Similar things can be said about the other developments mentioned by Platonius. The 
structural integrity and consequently the importance of the parabasis had also been 
diminishing for some time.’ Beginning with the Peace, which lacks the epirrheme and 
antepirrheme, the strict. formal symmetry of the epirrhematic syzygy began to deteriorate and 
the parabasis grows shorter, until one arrives at the extenuated example in the Frogs. And as 
the form of the parabasis decays, so the contents change. In the later plays of the fifth century 
the parabasis is no longer necessarily the part of the play in which the poet employs the chorus 
as a mouthpiece, praising himself and his art, and giving his personal ‘advice’ to his fellow- 
citizens. In the Thesmophoriazusae the chorus of women, retaining its persona, argues its 
superiority to men and claims that women deserve greater honor, In the Lysistrata the men 
and women merely engage in a flyting-match. In the Frogs the chorus concludes that citizens 
of old and honorable standing ought to take precedence over upstarts. Hence the contents of 
these later parabaseis differ considerably from those of their predecessors, and it is tempting to 
associate this tend with the tendency to depoliticize comedy observable in the post-Wasps plays 
previously described, insofar as the parabasis was originally the part of the play where the 
playwright delivered his overtly political views. These facts are well known. The salient 
point, again, is that the de-emphasis of the parabasis (and of the chorus, speaking more gener- 
ally) is a gradual process, not a phenomenon occurring suddenly. Here too we have a picture of 
evolution, not cataclysmic change. 

Platonius wishes to relate the disappearance of the parabasis to another development, 
the replacement of written choral odes with the single word XOPOY. Presumably these are 
embolima, an innovation credited (at least as far as tragedy goes) to Agathon by Aristotle, 
Poetics 1496a29.8 The provision of the chorus was, so one should think, the single greatest. 
expense in dramatic production. This was, presumably, especially so when the use of a 
spectacular animal chorus required the creation of outlandish costumes®. Therefore the 
diminution of the chorus’ importance by reducing the number of choral odes (thereby saving 
expensive rehearsal time), maybe by reducing the size of the chorus,!° and by the elimination 
of such expensively exotic choral personae as birds, frogs, and clouds, may have been partially 
done in the interest of economy.!! Then again, we are told!* that Middle Comedy was 
especially concerned with dramatic plots, and a form of theater which stressed poet 
construction may well have regarded choral interludes as irrelevant and unwelcomely 
disruptive. But in any event, since the substitution of embolima was also occurring in 
contemporary tragedy — although not in the latest plays of Sophocles and Euripides — it seems 
plausible that we should seek a common cause for this trend in both genres. And this would 
exclude the reason alleged by Platonius. 


7 The best study of the structure of Old Comedy remains Th Zielinski, Gleiderung der altattischen Komédie (Leipzig 1885) 

8 For embolima cf. Roy C.Flickinger at CP 7 (1912), 24ff., and G.M.Sifakis, Studies in the History of 
Hellenistic Drama (London 1967), 113ff.. Cf. also E.W.Handley, ‘XOPOY in the Plutus’, CQ ns3 (1953), 55-61. 

8 On the other hand, if the choral costumes in the Birds are accurately illustrated by a recently published 
vase-painting, one must admit that these costumes do not look exceptionally elaborate or expensive. Cf. 
R.L.Green, ‘A Representation of the Birds of Aristophanes’, Occasional Papers on Greek Antiquities 3: Greek 
Vases in the J.Paul Getty Museum (Los Angeles 1986), 95-118. 

10 For evidence for the reduced size of the postclassical chorus cf. A.Kérte, NJB fiir kil. Alt. 3 (1900), 86 n.5. 

11 A sign that at the end of the fifth century dramatic production was intolerably expensive was the 
institution of the dichoregia whereby production costs were shared by two individuals, which lasted from 
405 to 398 according to Aristotle quoted in a Scholium on Frogs 404. 

12 By Platonius, ch. 12. 
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It is also perhaps worth noting that in tragedy as well as comedy the adoption of 
embolima was preceded by a general decline in the importance of the chorus, especially visible 
in the later plays of Euripides. However, in tragedy the de-emphasis of the chorus was 
compensated by increasing use of monodies sung by individual actors. One could imagine a 
similar development in comedy, whereby poets introduced passages anticipatory of Plautus’ 
cantica; in practice, no such innovation occurred. 

In evaluating this trend, we should also bear in mind that the diminution of the impor- 
tance of the chorus did not occur overnight, nor was it carried to completion. The Plutus 
undoubtedly relied on embolima, and the text of the Ecclesiazusae implies that the same is true of 
that play as well. But in a later context we shall see that the situation regarding the 
Ecclesiazusae is not so straightforward and that embolima perhaps did not figure in that play. 
Also, throughout the history of Middle Comedy the role of the chorus was not negligible.}s 
Choruses appeared under specific personae, remained onstage throughout the play, and 
participated in the dramatic action. And the number of Middle Comedies having titles 
consisting of plural nouns, some of which, at any rate, probably designate the chorus’ identity, is 
impressive. 

Much the same conclusion can be drawn about another Middle Comedy feature 
observed by Platonius, frequent use of mythological plots. As that writer observes with 
reference to Cratinus’ Odysses — which was produced in the 420’s!4 — plays of this kind were 
already being written in the fifth century. Plenty of Old Comedies have titles taken from the 
names of gods, heroes, or other mythological figures. Of course, not every such title can be as- 
sumed to indicate a play written on a mythological subject. In Aristophanes, and doubtless in 
the works of other poets as well, such characters could appear in non-mythological contexts, as 
Prometheus appears in the Birds and Heracles in the Frogs. And if the role played by such 
characters were sufficiently important, their names could supply the title of the play (as the 
titles Peace and Plutus are derived from the names of the quasi-mythological divinities in 
these two plays). Nonetheless we may presume that a number of Old Comedies with such titles 
did treat mythological subjects. 

Cratinus, for instance, wrote at least four such plays, Busiris, Dionysalexander, 
Nemesis, and Odysses, and we are particularly well informed about the second and fourth of 
these works. The Dionysalexander and the Odysses represent two quite different approaches to 
the writing of mythological plays. 

P. Oxy. 4.663 (cf. 4.140 Kassel-Austin) partially preserves a Hypothesis to the 
Dionysalexander.15 The legible part of this summary begins at the point in the play occupied 
by the parabasis, in which the satyrs who constitute the chorus address the audience ‘about the 
poets’. This probably means that, in typical Aristophanic wise, they compare Cratinus 
favorably with other comic poets. Then they jeer at the play’s protagonist, Dionysus, who for 
some reason is impersonating Alexander. Helen, Athena, and Aphrodite appear and a 
travesty of the Judgement of Paris is enacted. ‘Dionysalexander’ awards the prize to Aphrodite 
and sails off to Sparta to claim Helen, and then returns to Mt. Ida with her. When the angry 
Greeks arrive in pursuit, he evidently hides Helen in a coop like a goose and transforms 
himself into a ram. Then the real Alexander arrives and detects them, and force-marches 
them down to the Greek ships in order to turn them over to their pursuers. But when Helen 
displays reluctance, he takes pity and keeps her for himself. He sends ‘Dionysalexander’ to be 
surrendered to the Greeks, but the satyrs accompany the disguised god, comforting him and 
promising that they will stay by him. The Hypothesis concludes with the observation that in 
this play Pericles was very convincingly ridiculed by innuendo for having brought war upon 
Athens. 

13 For the function of choruses in Middle Comedy cf. particularly Webster, op. cit. 58-63. 

14 For this play cf. the bibliographical references provided by Kassel-Austin 4.192. 

15 For this play cf. the bibliographical references provided by C.Austin, Comicorum Graecorum Fragmenta 
in Papyris Reperta (Berlin-New York 1973) and Kassel-Austin 4.141. 
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On one level the Dionysalexander must have been an amusing mythological travesty. 
The presentation of Dionysus as a bogus Paris, creating the possibility for comically 
misrepresented and misunderstood identity, rather reminds one of the Frogs, and the use of a 
satyr chorus suggests that the humor of this play may to some extent have been similar to the 
kind of mythological farce characteristic of the contemporary satyr plays produced as 
afterpieces to tragedies. But unless the author of the Hypothesis was very much mistaken, the 
play operated on a second level, functioning also as an allegorical satire of contemporary 
events (featuring, perhaps, a Helen-Aspasia). It is interesting to observe that this kind of 
mythological Old Comedy retained a parabasis. 

On the other hand, Platonius assures us that the Odysses, which lacked choral songs 
and a parabasis, contained no personal invective. More likely it was a straightforward parody 
of the Odyssey. With a single exception, the fragments of the play appear to support this 
appraisal: fr. 151 represents a ditty sung by a chorus of Odysseus’ shipmates. Perhaps, there- 
fore, in a manner anticipatory of the Plutus the Odysses featured an initial song by the chorus 
but omitted subsequent choral interludes. The play dramatized the encounter of Odysseus and 
the Cyclops (frr. *146, 149, 150, 153, and probably fr. 459 Kock)!6 and Odysseus’ homecoming 
(frr. 147, 148). How these episodes was linked and how the transition from the Cyclops’ island 
to Ithaca were engineered, especially in the supposed absence of choral odes, is scarcely 
obvious. One suspects that two-part plot somehow stands behind the plural title Odysses, but that 
is obviously guesswork. Homeric satire is reflected in the dactylic hexameters of frr. 150 and 
459 K. It is of course tempting to think that the play lacked a parabasis precisely because of its 
lack of involvement with anything contemporary. 

Cratinus, of course, enjoyed no monopoly on the writing of such plays. Mythological 
titles for Aristophanes, for example, include Amphiaraus, Cocalus, Daedalus, Danaides, 
Lemniae, Phoenissae, and Polyidus, although little is known about this aspect of his creative 
output. In view of the nature of his extant plays, one might be inclined to refer this kind of work 
to the later phases of his career, but only the Cocalus can be assigned a late date with any 
security and the Amphiaraus, produced at the 414 Lenaea, serves as a warning against 
making any such facile assumption. It is naturally possible that other mythological Old 
Comedies were occasionally written as allegories for contemporary situations; besides the 
Dionysalexander, one can cite Philoxenus’ quasi-dramatic dithyramb Cyclops or Galataea as 
an example of mythological parody used for such a purpose.!7 Other mythological allegories 
are perhaps suggested by Plutarch, Pericles 24.6, where the writer states that the comic poets 
styled Aspasia the new Omphale, Deianeira, and Hera. But there is no reason for assuming 
that such plays were the rule. It is likely that many mythological Old Comedies were written 
for the pure fun of doing humorous take-offs of myth, which occasional parody of epic, tragedy, 
or other forms of high literature thrown in for good measure. 

In the sketch provided here, there has been a natural and inevitable tendency to focus 
on Aristophanes, which might lead to the reader’s suspicion that developmental tendencies 
visible in the work of one poet risk confusion with signs of evolution within comedy as a 
whole. Nevertheless, what limited insights are provided about the kind of changes suggested 
here in the evidence for Aristophanes’ contemporaries suggests that such changes were 
scarcely restricted to the works of one poet. For example, Platonius (II.30 p.8 Koster) testifies 
that the comic poet Pherecydes avoided personal invective in his plays, and Callias’ 
Grammatical Drama of ca. 410 (described in some detail by Athenaeus 7 p.276A et seq.) 
provides a parallel instance of a playwright casting about for a new mode of comedy. Then too, 
a comic poet of the later part of the fifth century, Hegemon of Thasos, may have exerted an 
especial evolutionary influence. For besides writing Old Comedy, he was the first to write non- 
dramatic literary parodies (Aristotle, Poetics 1448a12, Athenaeus 9 p.506E and 15 p.698C, where 
an example of such parody is quoted). Evidently Hegemon created a vogue for such literary 
16 For this last fragment cf. Kassel-Austin 4.200. 

17 Cf. D.F.Sutton, Dithyramb as Drama: the Cyclops of Philoxenus of Cythera’, QUCC ns13 (1983), 37-43. 
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parody, which may have given further impetus to the use of comedy for the same purpose. An 
anecdote, for example, has him giving a public reading of one of his parodies when the news of 
the military catastrophe at Syracuse was announced. It may not be coincidental that 
Aristophanes produced the Thesmophoriazusae, which contains literary parody on an 
unprecedented scale, not many years thereafter. 

Platonius and the other writers quoted here manage to ignore one element which may 
have been the most important evolutionary influence of all. For if comedy of the fourth century 
differs from that of the fifth, surely a major reason was that it reflected, and was created for the 
consumption of, a quite different society than that for which Aristophanes wrote his earlier 
plays. In a short but penetrating discussion of Middle Comedy!8 Katherine Lever stresses that 
Middle Comedies not written on mythological themes focus almost exclusively on private 
affairs, and also that the fragments exhibit an almost obsessive interest in eating, drinking, 
and other forms of pleasure-seeking. While the ostensible reason for this-:phenomenon is that 
the bulk of our evidence for this genre consists of passages about food and drink culled by 
Athenaeus, the general truth of Lever’s observation is undeniable: Athenaeus could not have 
been so successful in his search if Middle Comedy did not have so much of that kind of 
material for him to quarry. But Lever’s observations do not really delineate the altered nature 
of comedy so much as a fundamental change in the society comedy reflected. There is much 
reason for thinking that fourth-century Athenians were much less public-spirited, more 
caught up in private affairs, more hedonistic!9. Then too, in fourth century comedy new 
character-types appear, prominent among whom are those denizens of a pleasure-bent society, 
the courtesan, the professional cook, and the parasite. Such types could scarcely make their 
debut on the comic stage before they had achieved visibility in real life. 

Fourth-century society was also politer. In reading the Ecclesiazusae and the Plutus 
one cannot help but be struck by one sharp contrast between the two plays. This is the virtual 
absence from the latter of the usual frank and bawdy Aristophanic humor concerning sexual 
matters and body functions. Unless the Plutus was subsequently laundered of such 
elements,2° the abrupt disappearance of this most characteristic Old Comedy element is 
remarkable. That such humor fell from favor is suggested also by the fact that traces of it are 
rare in fragments of Middle Comedy. The euphemistic way in which sexual matters are 
mentioned in, say, Antiphanes’ fr. 18,5 Kock (vixrup dvaordas éruyev av éBovAeTo, combining 
a euphemism with a coy double entendre — Aristophanes would have used a forthright ¢Sfvne) 
seems foreign to the spirit of Old Comedy. The reason for this change presumably is that the 
society of the fourth century was politer than its predecessor: audiences no longer took delight 
in the earthiness that amused their ancestors. 

Although at one point (IV.14 p.12 Koster) Platonius states that Plato Comicus was the 
most outstanding poet of the Middle Comedy, in the passage quoted at the beginning of this 
paper he discusses the shift to Middle Comedy chiefly from Aristophanes’ point of view, if only 
because he was the most. prominent poet then working and the one most remembered in later 
times. Naturally enough, the Vita Aristophanis also focuses on Aristophanes. In so doing, at 
least by inadvertence these writers manage to insinuate that this shift was largely his doing. 
There are nevertheless difficulties involved in this notion, of both a historical and a literary 
nature. From the Hypothesis to the Plutus, produced in 388, we know that this was the last play 
Aristophanes brought out under his own name; subsequently he produced at least two plays, the 
Aeolosicon and the Cocalus, under the name of his son Nicostratus. More precisely, a Scholiast 


18 The Art of Greek Comedy (London 1956), 160-183. 

19 The endless discussion of food in Middle Comedy fragments, which doubtless strikes most modern 
readers as tedious and obsessive, if not downright disgusting, reflects this new hedonism. But it probably 
also reflects a factor that was absent in the fifth century, the threat of famine that hovered over Athens 
during the fourth century. Cf. P.Garnsey, Famine and Food Supply in the Graeco-Roman World (Cambridge 
UK 1988), especially pp.144-149. 

20 This possibility is considered below. 
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on Hephaestion tells us that the play in question was the Second Aeolosicon, a previous version 
having been performed at some unspecified date. 

When, one might ask, is the alleged cataclysmic shift to Middle Comedy supposed to 
have happened? The Eupolis-Alcibiades anecdote points to a date prior to 415. When Platonius 
speaks of the influence of the oligarchs, he refers us to the end of the fifth century. This account 
of the oligarchical repression of personal invective leading to a reluctance on the part of 
choregoi to fund comic performances looks very much like a doublet of the story of the choregic 
psephism mentioned in the Vita Aristophanis, which appears to pertain to a date after the 
production of the Plutus (since it discusses this in connection with the production of the 
Cocalus). One wonders why these two authorities or their sources tell so much the same story 
but refer it to such different periods. Possibly this discrepancy arose mceause of a confusion of 
the First Aeolosicon and its later namesake. 

Obviously, in estimating the probability that the change to Middle Comedy was 
Aristophanes’ doing (to the extent that our sources so maintain), it makes a great deal of 
difference when one thinks that he did this. If he wrote a new kind of comedy by the end of the 
fifth century, he may well have been an innovator. If he did not write such plays until the 
second decade of the next century, it might be more likely that he was following the lead of 
others. The way that the elderly Aeschylus allowed himself to be influenced by the young 
Sophocles in such matters as the introduction of the third actor would supply a kind of 
historical parallel. 

Then too, the idea of a burst of fruitful innovation at the end of the poet’s life, pointing to 
new dramatic forms, contrasts sharply with the usual critical appraisal of his last two extant 
plays: that they are botched things, deficient in comic invention (and, in the case of the Plutus, 
even in basic dramatic craftsmanship), products of a distinctly failing talent. If we are to 
think of the elderly Aristophanes as an innovator, we had better find reason for raising our 
opinion of these two plays. 

But in any event we have no alternative to studying the shift towards Middle Comedy 
as it is reflected in Aristophanes’ work. Nowhere else is it as well illustrated as in these two 
surviving plays and in the fragments of lost ones that can be securely dated. There is only one 
non-Aristophanic play (Plato’s Phaon) of this transitional period of which we have any 
substantial knowledge. 

The Ecclesiazusae of 392 is still essentially an Old Comedy. The only features that 
look distinctly new are the absence of even an attenuated parabasis and the use of XOPOY 
rather than written choruses at two points (729, 826). But this latter feature, at least, may be de- 
ceptive. Why should the play contain some choral odes but lack others? If it lacked them 
altogether (as does the Plutus) one could more readily accept that the use of such embolima was 
the poet’s own doing. As things stand, there may be merit in the theory that two choral odes were 
accidentally or purposefully deleted from our text;2! certainly the relatively short length of our 
text would easily accommodate more choral material. 

The play makes a brave beginning. It sticks to a familiar Aristophanic formula. A 
prominent character, Praxagora, concocts a ‘bright idea’ as a means of salvaging a desperate 
situation. This idea, the abolition of private property and the introduction of sexual 
communism, is a fine one, rich in comic potential. Indeed, the play is distinctly conceived as a 
sequel to the Lysistrata. In both plays women are represented as having altruistic instincts that 
are more wholesome than such masculine enthusiasms as war and greed. Such instincts 
qualify them to seize power in Athens and so to come forward as society’s redeemers. Therefore 
reality is stood on its head with an excursion into fantasy in the normal Aristophanic way. In 
the Lysistrata the transfer of power to the women only occurs as a temporary measure (or at least 
we are not explicitly informed otherwise), in order to end the disastrous War. But the 
Ecclesiazusae addresses an obvious question ignored in the Lysistrata. What if this state of 
affairs were made permanent? What kind of society would women construct? 


21 Cf. R.G.Ussher, Aristophanes’ Ecclesiazusae (Oxford 1973), xxviiff.. 
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The Ecclesiazusae is concerned with a genuine problem no less than is the 
Lysistrata.For if the Peloponnesian War and its attendant disruptions constituted the 
dominant problem facing Athens during the poet’s earlier career, after the turn of the century 
the gap between the rich and the poor greatly widened, increasing numbers of people were 
oppressed by poverty, and Athens was increasingly vexed by various economic problems, so 
that the question of the distribution of wealth was emerging as a vital social issue.22 Therefore, 
no matter whether Praxagora’s plan is to be understood as a parody of Plato’s Republic or any 
similar contemporary utopian speculation, as Aristophanes’ serious recommendation, or as 
an invocation of Old Comedy’s persistent vision of a paradisical ‘Cockaigne’ 23 the poet cannot 
be accused of failing to come to comic grips with an important contemporary issue. The 
Ecclesiazusae (and for that matter the Plutus too) are no less ‘engaged’ than the comedies of the 
fifth century. 

If only the first half of the play were preserved, it is doubtful that critics would value it 
much less highly than the previous extant Aristophanic comedies. The difficulties only 
commence as the play progresses. The women capture power with curious ease and it is 
remarkable (especially when one remembers the Lysistrata) how little resistance the men put 
up to their coup or to the implementation of Praxagora’s radical plan. This observation is 
pertinent insofar as prior Aristophanic comedies have been decidedly agonic. Onstage 
struggles and battles, often involving strong physical movement as well as verbal abuse, 
provide his plays with a good deal of their comic energy. And many of them chronicle the 
doings of a comic hero as he fights against his antagonists and rivals in order to gain an 
ultimate triumph. The absence of this combative element therefore robs the play of consider- 
able vitality. 

Second, as just intimated, previous plays that adhere to the plan of having a hero devise 
and put into practice some fantastic novel scheme center on the activities of this individual. It 
is therefore remarkable that Praxagora drops out of the play. Her unexplained departure 
deprives it of a large part of its proper focus. 

Another major problem is that, having found an excellent ‘bright idea’ that ought to be 
rich in comic potential, in the view of many critics the poet fails to develop it satisfactorily. His 
usual pattern is that in the first half of the play, before the parabasis, such an idea is hatched 
and put into practice. Afterwards the consequences of its implementation are comically 
investigated. In the Ecclesiazusae only the consequences of the sexual part of Praxagora’s 
plan are examined. 

Many modern readers find the way this is done unfunny and tasteless: tedious 
emphasis on the sexual aggressiveness of a raddled hag who tries to take advantage of sexual 
communism. At first sight this looks like the sort of heartless mockery of older women that so 
disfigures the works of W. S. Gilbert. On the other hand, the excessive sexual cupidity of these 
women provides some sort of counterpart to the monetary greed of the menfolk. For some 
readers, therefore, the cruelty of these scenes may be tempered by a sense of justice being done 
(although, it must be confessed, if one tries to justify this scene along these lines one is then 
faced with the problem that, according to this logic, Aristophanes makes women exhibit traits 
that in the first part of the play were attributed exclusively to men). 

This lengthy scene is nevertheless objectionable, if only because it occupies space that 
could better have been devoted to a comic look at the effects of Praxagora’s overall plan. What 
would a communistic Athens look like? What unexpected problems might crop up? Especially 
if the play is written as a lampoon, friendly or otherwise, of serious suggestions for radical 
economic change, one wants these questions answered. We are left wondering what are the 
consequences of creating a communistic society, and so come away from the play dissatisfied. 

In short, save for the absence of a parabasis and a couple of choral odes, there is nothing 
in the Ecclesiazusae that can reasonably be interpreted as positive signs of dramatic 
22 Cf. Victor Ehrenberg, The People of Aristophanes? (New York 1962), 232ff.. 

23 Discussed below. 
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evolution. The play’s deficiencies can probably be attributed to the poet’s declining powers. At 
most, these deficiencies might perhaps be taken as symbolic of the declining vitality of Old 
Comedy. 

The Plutus is also a play presenting severe compositional problems.?4 It also adheres to 
the normal Aristophanic formula. Once again we have a hero, a farmer such as Dicaeopolis, 
Euelpides, and Trygaeus, whose fellow agriculturalists comprise the chorus. Chremylus too 
devises a ‘bright idea’ to salvage his situation, a plan that again represents a leap into 
absurdity, at once desperate and hopeful, and once again the plan’s success saves the day. 

But precisely what is this plan? At first Chremylus seems bent only on curing Wealth’s 
blindness so that money can be redirected into more deserving hands; the change he desires is 
therefore essentially moral in nature. But in a long and somewhat pointless25 debate with 
Poverty, represented as an argumentative hag, Poverty speaks as if his plan were the complete 
abolition of wealth. This would make his plan rather resemble Praxagora’s and scarcely 
squares with his original announced attention. 

Another plot element, which looks as if it were mechanically appropriated from the 
Birds, is an attempt to starve the gods into submission. We are not told precisely why 
Chremylus wishes to do so, or how this effort is related to the rest of his plan. This enterprise is 
mentioned sporadically and seems to come and go mysteriously with no real organic relation 
to the whole. And while the idea of reducing the gods to subservience well suits the rascally and 
dynamic Peisthetairus, it scarcely seems appropriate to Chremylus, otherwise characterized 
as a highly moral man and on the whole a considerably less vital individual than his slave 
Cario. 

The obvious explanation for these facts lies in the same declining powers evidently 
visible in the Ecclesiazusae. But one is obliged to remark that failing inventive powers is one 
thing, dramatic incompetence quite another. Indeed, the difficulty with the Plutus is not that it 
displays too little inventiveness, but rather that it displays too much: a spate of ill-digested 
ideas crowd in on one another to form a jumble. Perhaps the play as we have it is some kind of 
unfortunate conflation of two or even more versions. Aristophanes produced a First Plutus 
twenty years earlier and the Plutus produced by his son Nicostratus may have been yet another 
version ;26 we have seen that the poet produced his last plays under his son’s name. Indeed, one 
prominent Aristophanist thought that the play as we have it is Nicostratus’ version,27 although 
the only item of evidence for the Plutus of Nicostratus tells against that theory. 28 

Although it may be ill-advised to take such a problematic work as the Plutus as a fair 
representation of comedy in the 380’s, some of the play’s idiosyncratic features do not seem 
attributable merely to the failing abilities of its author. These features may probably be taken 
as genuine signs of dramatic evolution.29 

The first of course has to do with the pervasive absence of the chorus. If it is possible that 
choral passages have fallen out of the Ecclesiazusae, no such suspicion can be cherished about 
the Plutus. After a successful and witty parodos parodying Philoxenus Cyclops or Galataea,3° 


24 For a good modern appreciation of the play and its problems cf. H.Flashar, ‘Zur Eigenart des 
aristophanischen Spdtwerks’, in H.J,Newiger, Aristophanes und die alter Komédie (Darmstadt 1975), 495ff.. 
25 Pointless because, although Chremylus is thoroughly bested, he appears to learn nothing and the play 
continues as if it had never happened. 


26 H.Van Leeuwen, Aristophanis Plutus (Leiden 1907), iii-xxiv, scouts the idea that the condition of the play 
can be explained by the theory that it is a conflation of versions. 

27 B.B.Rogers, The Plutus of Aristophanes (London 1907), vii. 

28 According to Athenaeus 6 p.247E Nicostratus spoke of parasites in his Plutus, and this corresponds to 
nothing in our play. 

29 See the discussion of Webster, op. cit. 14-16. 

30 A passage, however, that has nothing to do with the surrounding dramatic context and that could be 
inserted anywhere, and so in that sense illustrates the sort of choral interlude that might be performed as an 
embolimon. 
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only XOPOY is used to mark choral interludes,3! and the play concludes with a choral 
Schlufwort of only two lines. Since the use of xOPoY is consistent throughout the play, and since 
the Plutus, unlike the Ecclesiazusae, is not abnormally short for an Aristophanic comedy, the 
conclusion that the play never contained choral interludes is much more readily drawn. 
Nonetheless the chorus is present throughout the play (although it can scarcely be said to 
participate in the action) and appears under the definite persona of Attic peasants. This, as we 
have seen, is just about the function of the Middle Comedy chorus. 

Another feature that distinguishes the Plutus from the other extant plays is the almost 
entire absence of obscenity, a fact that has endeared the play to many generations of school- 
masters. Even the Ecclesiazusae retains signs of Aristophanes’ old earthiness, such as in the 
graphic description of unsatisfactory bowel movements when the menfolk first appear. With a 
few exceptions, such as at 1802f., the Plutus contains nothing of the kind. Whether you like it or 
not — at least one reader has decidedly objected32 ~ the Plutus is a genteel play in-a way its 
predecessors are not. Here too the length of the play precludes the idea that any great amount of 
material has subsequently been excised. The proper conclusion, therefore, is more likely that 
the poet became aware of some revolution in public taste and abandoned this form of Old 
Comedy humor. 

Finally, the play features a new kind of character. Some of the earlier plays (Wasps, 
Peace, Frogs) have had slaves as characters. But none have played as prominent a part, or 
been portrayed as so clever and dynamic, as Cario. Here is a comic slave who, unlike his 
predecessors, can profitably be compared with the outstanding slaves of New and Roman 
Comedy. 33 

One therefore comes away from the Plutus with the distinct sensation of having read 
something new in the way of comedy. But this impression must be balanced against the 
observation that the old Aristophanic formula of having a distressed comic hero invent a 
fantastic ‘bright idea’ is preserved intact. And, like the Ecclesiazusae, the Plutus addresses the 
issue of contemporary economic difficulties. 

If these two plays preserve the time-honored Aristophanic formula, they also share an- 
other Old Comedy feature. Northrop Frye has written:34 


The total mythos of comedy, only a small part of which is 
regularly presented, has what in music is called a ternary form: 
the hero’s society rebels against the society of the senex and 
triumphs, but the hero’s society is a Saturnalia, a reversal of social 
standards which recalls a golden age in the past before the main 
action of the play begins... 


Frye is alluding to a mythological paradise that reappears in Old Comedy (cf. the passages 
collected by Athenaeus, pp.467E et seq.) often termed ‘Cockaigne’ in the modern critical 
literature.35 This paradisical existence is au fond a comic equivalent of the Hesiodic Golden 
Age and its most salient feature is a life of pleasure and ease, characterized by plenty of good 
things to eat and drink which do not have to be purchased by work. Another special quality of 


31 Cf. E.W.Handley, op. cit. n.9 supra. 
32 Cf. the scathing appraisal by Gilbert Norwood, Greek Comedy (London 1931), 271f.. 
33 Cf. the assessment of Cario by K.J.Dover, Aristophanic Comedy (Berkeley 1972), 204ff.. 


34 Anatomy of Criticism (Princeton 1957), 171. 

35 This comic utopia has been studied by Th.Zielinski, Die Marchenkomédie in Athen (St. Petersburg 1885), 
Waldemar Hoffman, Ad Antiquae Atticae Comoediae Historiam Symbolae (diss. inaug. Berlin 1910), 18ff., 
Campbell Bonner, ‘Dionysiac Magic and the Greek Land of Cockaigne’, TAPA 14 (1910), 175ff., 
F.M.Cornford, The Origins of Attic Comedy (Cambridge UK 1914), 76f., H.C-Baldry, ‘The Idlers’ Paradise in 
Attic Comedy, G&R 11 (1953), 49ff., R.Hosek, Lidovost e Lidove u Aristofana (Prague 1961), D.F.Sutton, 
Self and Society in Aristophanes (Lanham Md. 1980), 55-67, and B.Zimmerman, ‘Utopisches und Utopie in 
den Komédien des Aristophanes’, Wiirzburger Jahrbiicher fiir die Altertum IX (1983), 57-72. 
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this condition, noted by Athenaeus, is an absence of social classes. Cockaigne is a 
Dionysia-like party, infinitely protracted. 

What Frye seems to be remarking is that in many an Aristophanic comedy the hero 
has, by play’s end, achieved a happy condition that looks suspiciously Cockaigne-like: in 
some plays for himself, in others for his family and circle of friends or even for his entire 
society. And this is true of the Ecclesiazusae and the Plutus no less than for the earlier 
plays. The efforts of Praxagora and Chremylus end triumphantly with the creation of a 
permanent party-like society chiefly marked by absence of work and suffering and by a 
superabundance of good things to eat. Social divisions are also abolished. Therefore, to the 
extent that it is correct to say that Cockaigne represents a characteristic informative vision 
of Old Comedy, Aristophanes does not abandon this vision, even in his later plays.36 

The two late Aristophanic plays we possess are not the same as the two cited by the 
ancient authorities quoted above as the two most progressive and Middle Comedy-like, the 
Aeolosicon and the Cocalus. While at least the Plutus may well be taken as being, in some 
respects, a transitional play, it is always possible that these two lost fourth century plays 
went further in the direction of Middle Comedy. 

According to Platonius the (Second) Aeolosicon3’ was written as a satire on a tragic 
Aeolus and lacked choral songs. We have already seen that this play, produced after the 
Plutus, was in fact a second version of a play produced at some unspecified earlier time, 
for it is impossible to imagine the poet writing two unrelated works with this odd title. The 
tragedy parodied in this play may have been the Aeolus of Euripides; although this play 
was produced earlier than 423,38 it is the only known tragedy of that title. The statement 
that the Aeolosicon lacked choral songs probably means that its chorus functioned much 
like that of the Plutus: perhaps a reasonably elaborate entrance-song, then embolima. As 
we shall see, this statement does not warrant the conclusion that the play entirely lacked a 
chorus. 

The title can be translated Sicon as Aeolus. Sicon is the name of a professional 
cook. According to Sosipater, quoted by Athenaeus 9 p.378A-B, he was the inventor of 
cookery as a techne and was deeply read in physics. He refused to accept pupils who were 
unfamiliar with various abstruse arts and sciences. One can readily see why 
Aristophanes would have found him a fine comic target. 

Euripides’ tragedy was about the disastrous incestuous marriage of Aeolus’ sons to 
his daughters, which led to the double suicide of Macareus and Canace. How the cook Sicon 
could have been inserted into this mythological situation beggars the imagination. 
According to fr. 11 Heracles was ridiculed as a glutton. If this means he appeared as a 
stage character, we have no idea how his presence was rationalized. Fr.1, ‘I come, having 
departed Thearion’s bakery, where lie the seats of his ovens’, shows that the play’s 
Euripidean parody was more complex than poking fun at a single play, since this 
fragment echoes the opening of the Hecuba. As one might expect, several fragments deal 
with food. Fr.6 is ‘One bedroom, one bathtub will suffice for all these women’, and in fr.9 a 
woman addresses her female companions: ‘no wonder men beat their wives, when they 
catch us doing such terrible things’. Taken in combination, these fragments suggest a 
female chorus, or perhaps a double chorus of the sons and daughters of ‘Aeolus’. The 
professional master-chef seems to be a new figure in Athenian society; perhaps he makes 
his comic debut in the present play. 


36 In trying to assess the likelihood that the Ecclesiazusae parodies actual utopian speculation by Plato or 
anybody else, one must not lose sight of Cockaigne hovering in the background. If Praxagora’s comic utopia 
bears a resemblance to more serious utopian visions, such a resemblance is at least partially generic: if she 
wants to get back to Cockaigne, the serious visionary equally wants to get back to the Golden Age described 
by Hesiod. 

37 For bibliographical references cf. Kassel-Austin 3.2.34. 

38 For this play, cf. T.B.L.Webster, The Tragedies of Euripides (London 1967), 157-160. 
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Although this theory is unconfirmed by the scanty fragments, the suggestion has 
been made that the Cocalus parodied Sophocles’ tragedy Camici.39 In that play Daedalus, 
fleeing from king Minos, came as a refugee to king Cocalus in Sicily. When Minos arrived 
in search of Daedalus, Cocalus’ daughters put him to death. According to the Vita 
Aristophanis this play contained narrative elements that later figured prominently in New 
Comedy: rape and a recognition scene. Indeed, Clement of Alexandria, Stromateis 6.2.26, 
observes that Philemon adopted this play (presumably by demythologizing it) to produce his 
New Comedy The Changeling, a play about which nothing substantial is known. Without 
knowing more about the Cocalus myth, Sophocles’ treatment of the legend, or Aristophanes’ 
play, one cannot be sure how the known pieces of the play fit together. Possibly a rape that 
occurred before the beginning of the play led to a birth and a situation occurred involving the 
switching of children (this may be suggested by the title of Philemon’s play). This in turn 
would set the stage for a subsequent recognition scene. Alternatively, in Sophocles’ play Minos 
found Daedalus by going from place to place, asking for help in passing a thread through a 
shell. When Daedalus accomplished this feat by hitching the thread to an ant, his identity was 
revealed (cf. Sophocles, fr. 324). This too would be a kind of recognition scene. 

The Cocalus therefore may have been another play in which tragic parody was the 
main object. It is interesting to see that in one or perhaps both of these plays Aristophanes was 
looking back to tragedy as it flourished in its heyday. Evidently the caustic remarks made at 
the beginning of the Frogs about the poor nature of contemporary tragedy were sincerely felt. 

A couple of other Aristophanic plays can be dated to the fourth century. One is the 
Storks.4° Its approximate date is indicated by the fact that two individuals mentioned in the 
Plutus turn up in fragments of that play (frr. 454 and 455). Save for showing that in it the poet 
had harsh things to say about a tragic poet named Meletus (fr. 453), the fragments are 
unrevealing. According to Birds 1354 there is a law among the storks that children who have 
been raised by their parents have a responsibility to repay them by caring for them in their old 
age, and the suggestion has been made that this somehow supplied the play's theme;*! after all, 
the relationship between fathers and sons figures in several other Aristophanic plays (such as 
Banqueteers, Wasps, Clouds, and Birds). Schmid also suggested that the anapaestic fr. 452 
comes from an agon. The principal interest of the Storks is that the title may indicate an 
animal chorus; if so, this is the only such chorus attested in a fourth-century play. 

If the Aristocles referred to in fr. 551 is the philosopher Plato,42 the Telmessians can 
be referred to the fourth century with security.43 Its chorus must have been composed of citi- 
zens of Carian Telmessus, a city known for the excellence of its soothsayers according to 
Cicero (de Div. 1.91 etc.), and this fact suggests a possible subject. In the Birds and probably 
also in a second play produced the same year, the Amphiaraus, Aristophanes had already 
made fun of soothsayers and prophets. 

One feature of a relatively late but undated play is an especially remarkable 
indication of dramatic evolution. In the Second Thesmophoriazusae 4 the prologue was 
spoken by the minor Eleusinian divinity Calligeneia (a papyrus fragment that may belong to 
this passage, P Oxy. 50.3540, has recently been published). Presumably this speech parodied a 
typical Euripidean expository monologue spoken by a divinity. But even if thus conceived, the 
introduction of such a prologue constituted an advance in comic technique insofar as such 
prologues subsequently became familiar in comedy. For example, a papyrus fragment that 
almost certainly represents The Birth of Zeus by the early fourth-century playwright Philiscus 


39 By S.Radt, Tragicorum Graecorum Fragmenta IV (Gottingen 1984). 310. For the Camici cf. the 
bibliographical references given by Radt and also D.F.Sutton, The Lost Sophocles (Lanham Md. 1987), 28. 

40 For bibliographical references cf. Kassel-Austin 3.2.239. 

41 Schmid-Stahlin, GGL 1.4.215. 

42 Denied by Wilamowitz, Platon (Berlin 1919), 1.35 n.3. 

43 For bibliographical references cf. Kassel-Austin 3.2.280. 

44 For bibliographical references cf. Kassel-Austin 3.2.182. 
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(P.S.I. 1175)45 preserves fourteen lines of a passage that clearly was just such an expository 
monologue, spoken by the goddess Rhea.46 

Such, then, is a survey of what we know about Aristophanes’ plays written in the fourth 
century. Unfortunately we have no similar knowledge of the fourth-century work of other poets 
whose careers spanned the two centuries.47 Thus we can see comedy’s evolution in the 
evidence for Aristophanes but we cannot assess the evident implication of Platonius and the 
Vita Aristophanis that he took the lead in achieving this change. Nevertheless some broad 
conclusions are possible. When the testimony of our three ancient accounts is tested against 
the available evidence, one rapidly sees that any cataclysmic account of the shift to Middle 
Comedy cannot be right. Some of the characteristic features of Middle Comedy are already 
foreshadowed in Old Comedy and, contrariwise, some features that we are accustomed to 
consider characteristic of Old Comedy were slow to disappear from the comedy of the next 
century. Middle Comedy’s roots lie well in the fifth century. Signs of experimentation and 
change are already visible in Aristophanes’ extant plays of that century, and also in evidence 
for contemporary works by other playwrights.48 Hence, while it would be circumspect to doubt 
that the upheavals that wracked Athens at the end of the fifth century exerted any influence on 
dramatic evolution, it would seem more accurate to say that any such influence was primarily 
by way of accelerating the tempo of changes already in the works, rather than sending comedy 
in a new direction. 

As just stated, on the basis of our present knowledge, it is less easy to assess the evident 
implication that Aristophanes took the lead in achieving this transition. The evidence only 
documents one innovation that can perhaps be attributed to him, the introductory monologue 
spoken by a god. In general, when we see signs of changes in his plays, we cannot be sure 
whether he is innovating or following the lead of others. Nevertheless, a broader conclusion 
seems safe. The transition to a new kind of comedy, differing from Old Comedy in terms of 
form, content, and spirit, was not invented by a new generation of playwrights. Rather, it was 
the achievement of the last generation of Old Comedy poets, responding to a medley of changed 
social, political, and economic conditions and reflecting changes in the tastes of the 
theatergoing public. 
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45 Bibliographical references for this play are given by J.M.Edmonds, The Fragments of Attic Comedy 
(Leiden 1957 — ) 2.8. 
46 For other plays of the period that may have begun with similar prologues cf. Webster, op. cit. 17. 


47 The only fourth-century play by such a poet of which anything substantial is known is Plato’s Phaon 
(produced in 391). When Phaon, a ferryman, gave a free ride to Aphrodite, disguised as an old woman, she 
rewarded him with a salve which would make women fall in love with him, as long as he anointed himself 
daily. Two long fragments are preserved from this play (frr.173, 174 Kock). In the first, somebody reads to a 
friend from a newly written cookbook. The passage ends, contrary to expectation, with an obscenity. In 
fr.174B K. the speaker, Aphrodite herself, addresses some women, perhaps the chorus. As she had hoped, 
these women have befuddled themselves with drink. If they wish to see Phaon, they must first give her 
plenty of offerings — otherwise no sex with Phaon. Her list of desired offerings is full of sexual innuendos 
and doubles entendres. Only one other fragment is at all informative. In a scene represented by fr.178 K. 
some old man is trying to make love to a flute-girl. According to fr.179 K. the prominent courtesan Lais was 
mentioned in the play. One receives the overall impression of a cheerfully obscene play written on a none- 
too-serious myth. The Phaon must have resembled the Lysistrata and the Thesmophoriazusae in attributing 
to women such foibles as a fondness for drink and an overenthusiasm for sex. 


48 Then too, it is worth noting that towards the end of the century tragedy was also subject to 
experimentation regarding both form and content: Euripides’ new kind of romantic melodrama represented 
by the Jon, Iphigenia in Tauris and Helen; his new emphasis on lyric monody; Agathon’s introduction of 
embolima in tragedy mentioned by Arisstotle in the Poetics as cited above in the text. 
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The real problem about reviewing a book on Prudentius, Peristephanon (or so this reviewer has 
found) is that one feels bound to read Prudentius, and the experience is frankly distressing. Dr Palmer’s 
calm, lucid, interesting exposition would convince me that it is not really so extraordinary, in the context of 
Theodosian Rome, to describe in felicitous classicising verse martyrs undaunted by hideous torture and 
surrounded by miracle. Then I would attempt to read about another martyr’s crown, and decide that it is not 
enough to invoke the curiositas of the fourth century or the rhetorical topos of the woman tortured for her 
husband or the stylisation of martyr-acts. In Pe.10, for instance, a mother watches the torture of her young 
child with all the fortitude of the mother of the Maccabees, encouraging him to laugh at the pain. (How old is 
this child? v.656 demands a child of seven years or less; this one is ‘not long weaned’ [663], a ‘suckling’ [667], 
infans [671], though quite capable of expounding the faith. Prudentius, like many Christian writers of the 
period, is very vague about child development.) No doubt, as Epictetus said (1.11), it is no help to a suffering 
child if the parent flees in distress. But what kind of a person wants to read — or write — such a treatment of 
the extremes of physical and mental suffering, and what kind of Christian thinks it a proper and truthful 
account of God’s involvement with human pain? 

The problem of late antique martyrology is not confined to Prudentius. Sebastian Brock and Susan 
Harvey confront it in Holy Women of the Syrian Orient (1987), 17-26; Byzantine texts indulge in ekphrases 
on torment (Henry Maguire in Byzantium and the Classical Tradition, ed. Margaret Mullett and Roger Scott, 
989-9). There is of course the robust or T.R.Glover approach (Life and Letters in the Fourth Century, 1901, 
p.262) whereby child martyrs are obvious pests and Prudentius’ account only what one would expect of a 
Spaniard. The twelve-year-old Eulalia (Pe.3) was indeed asking for trouble, but that does not get us off the 
executioner’s hook. How much can we believe? Should we invoke the permanent human wish to think that 
suffering is not really so overwhelming? Or the theology of Christ as hero triumphing over crucifixion, 
which often overshadows the theology of Christ as sharer and transformer of human suffering? Compare, 
from a similar upper-class Roman milieu of the late fourth century, the heroic Christ constructed by Proba 
out of Vergil: Elizabeth A.Clark, Ascetic Piety and Women’s Faith (1986), paper 6. 

Perhaps Dr Palmer will take these questions further. In this book she argues against the easy 
solution that Prudentius is writing for the ‘simple faithful’: such an audience might offer us an explanation 
for the horrors and the wonders, but would have found Prudentius’ apparently simple hymns extremely 
difficult to sing. The texts are too long and the metres are unsuitable. She makes a helpful contrast with the 
hymn-writing of Hilary and Ambrose, an unsuccessful and a successful attempt to transplant the Eastern 
tradition of liturgical hymns. (Will all her readers be able to identify the Mozarabic liturgy, p.67?) 

Prudentius, then, is writing for educated people who will appreciate his reworking of classical 
poetic tradition. His object, as in his Contra Symmachum, is to claim Augustan glory for Theodosian Rome 
and replace Livy’s heroes by Christian martyrs. The poems come across as a literary analogue of the shrines 
with which Damasus of Rome and Ambrose of Milan claimed their sees for Christianity. I would have liked, 
here, a reference to Richard Krautheimer’s splendid Three Christian Capitals: topography and politics 
(1983), but Dr Palmer’s central concern is poetic technique rather than cultural context. Prudentius’ 
educated audience, she thinks, shared the ‘naiveté commune’ of the period, and its love of dramatic, personal, 
wonderful tales. We need not invoke a peculiarly Christian credulity, or a Christian preference for the 
language of the humble, or even the Spanish connection — Prudentius, Theodosius and many of his courtiers, 
and Pope Damasus were all Spaniards. 

The poems are not for performance, but are to be used for private devotional reading, perhaps by 
gentlemen rather than ladies. Dr Palmer quotes the description by Sidonius Apollinaris (Ep.2.9) of a Gallic 
library: devotional manuscripts where the ladies sat, classical and Christian culture for the gentlemen. Is the 
Peristephanon, one wonders, the late fourth century equivalent of Keble’s Christian Year rather than of 
Foxe’s Book of Martyrs? 

Prudentius and the Martyrs is identifiably a thesis-based book — and we can only admire Dr 
Palmer’s achievement in preparing it for publication in four different countries and with four young 
children. There is much conscientious survey of Prudentius’ reworkings, and detailed reference to 
secondary literature; sometimes, as in all good theses, the author is rather too close to the trees, and the 
reader might want to redistribute material between text and footnotes in order to make the major questions 
stand out more sharply. (Christian wariness about poetry, for instance, takes some time to emerge from 
passing allusions to a full discussion in ch.4.) But that is a matter of one’s own priorities. The book is a major 
advance in the serious study of Prudentius. 
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